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’ —_ |fast with a great number of these flowers, and! the window at the garden, then turned her eyes 
THE LIBRARY. |said to her mother, ‘‘I have been trying to find upon her mother and began to cry. 
two of them marked exactly alike, but I cannot—! ‘* Those tears are natural,” said Mrs. Merton, 
| I discover some little variety in every one that seems | ‘‘ but we must not indulge in selfish grief. T have 
| to distinguish it from its fellows. Is not that odd, | a painful task before me, to bréak these tidings to 
| mamma?” (my household, who have served me so faithfully, 
‘* Not more strange, my dear, than the differ-| and who. mast now earn their bread elsewhere, 
,ence that you see in the faces of your acquaint- | Come, Emma, we will first seek for comfort where 
lance. There are many hundred millions of hu- | alone it is to be found; in all miseries and distress, 
man countenances in the world, and probably not | it is the best wisdom to go to that friend who is 
two among them that perfectly resemble each | most near, most willing, and most able to help us; 
| other.” i |} such a friend is God: and then in the strength 
‘* Well, said Emma, ‘‘that brings my flower; that will be given us from above, we will 
| nearer to ourselves in its character; and I am de- | make the necessary preparations for leaving this 
‘termined to rank it first and best among all the | sweet home. Experience will teach us this great 
| flowers of the garden.” | truth, thatthe grace of an Almighty Saviour alone 
‘*Take care you do not become too partial, | can triumph over all troubles, and disappointments 
Emma,” replied her mamma, smiling; ‘‘ but I} and adversities, and when human expectations 
must confess it has often struck me, that among | and human aids are at their lowest ebb, can roll 






































THE GIRL’S BEST ORNAMENT ; 

With other Sketches. By the Author of ‘ The Beautiful 
Garden.’’ Published by James Loring, 132 Washington 
street, Boston. 

Exrract. 

‘These sweet little flowers thrive every where,” 
said Emma, as she walked with her mother through 
the pleasure-grounds of their beautiful residence, 
and stopped to admire the modest Heart’s-ease, 
peeping out from the long grass on a shady bank. 

“They do indeed, my dear,” replied her mam- 
ma; ‘‘and they furnish us with a lovely emblem 
of that contentment which, with godliness, is great 
gain; which knows how to abound and how to 
suffer need; and can glorify the Giver of all 
good, under the most afflictive dispensations.”’ 

Mrs. Merton said this with much feeling, and 
Emma heard her sigh as she ¢oncluded. She 
would have sighed also, if she had known that 


soul, 


her childhood, and to exchange the wealth to 
which they had long been accustomed, for an in- 
— just sufficient to support them above actual 
want. 

Of this Emma was still ignorant, and she went 
on praising her favorite flower. 
_ “See, mamma, how simple and pretty it looks 
inthis retired spot,as much at home among the grass 
and moss as a daisy would be; and yet how ele- 
oni it appears in the flower garden yonder, bor- 
ering the beds, and sprinkled up and down, 


blue and gold, as bright as the fairest among 
them. Oh, it thrives every where!” 

_“Yes, Emma, it will flourish in every soil, 
tich and poor; and it will adorn every station, high 
and low: it bears traisplanting well, and endures 
the change of seasons better than any flower I 
*m acquainted with. So that, if plants were ca- 
pable of reason, and acted from its dictates, we 
might say this little shrub fairly merited the par- 
tiality with which you regard it.” 


mended by her dear mamma: she gathered one 
of the blossoms, and kissing it with great affection, 
tripped along, exclaiming, 

eart’s-ease, how I do love you!” 


3 OURNBY. 





they were about to leave the pleasant scenes of 


where the gay blossoms grow, with its colors of 


plants, the Heart’s-ease is, what the children of 
God are among mankind.” 

** I think so too,” said Emma; “for the child- 
ren of God are.humble, and lowly,,and contented, 
and beautiful.” 

‘* In their lives and characters certainly beauti- 
ful,’’ continued Mrs, Merton: “and their works 
done in faith and humility, with their sacrifices of 
| prayer and praise, when presented through the Sa- 

viour’s mediation ,ascend as a sweet-smelling in- 
\cense before the Lord.” 

**Mamma,” exclaimed Emma, earnestly, “I 

wish to be like the Heart’s-tase.”’ 

‘*Tt is my prayer that you may be what we are 
| describing, my child, but without the special grace 
of God you cannot become so.” 

‘In some things, mamma, I am even now a 
little like—for instance, I am very contented.” 

‘*Have you met with any temptation to be 
otherwise, my dear?” 

‘© O yes, very often. Ihave suffered a great 
many disappointments. It sometimes rains hard 
when I have set my whole heart on going out: 
and I see several things that I should like very 
much to have, but cannot get them; besides, you 
| know, my Canary bird died last spring, and my 
little puppy was lost, and the gardener pulled wp 
my moss rose-tree. Then when my new bonnet 
came home, what an ugly shape it had! and I 
must wear it all the summer and autumn. 

‘*T assure you, mamma, if I did not look on 
the best side of every thing, and try to be very 
contented, I should be a most unhappy little girl 
—that is, I don’t mean to praise myself”’—seeing 
her mother look grave—‘‘ nor to complain, as if 
mine were a hard case: but I am quite sure, from 
my bearing small troubles so well, that I could be 
very resigned under greater misfortunes.” 

‘*T hope we shall both have the grace of resig- 
nation imparted to us, Emma, since we are about 
to suffer adversity.” 

‘* Adversity, mamma! you suffer adversity! Oh 
I hope not indeed”’—and she ran to her mother, 
and looked up in her face with great anxiety. 
Mrs. Merton kissed her affectionately, and said, 
‘*We shall yet have much to be very thankful 
for, Emma, food and raiment, and a comfortable 
{ shelter: but the mercantile house to which the 
| chief part of my fortune was entrusted has failed, 

and we must leave this abode, dismiss our ser- 
vants, and retire to a very humble cottage, such 








mma was delighted to hear her choice com- | 88 the widow Smith lives in. Can you bear trans- 


, planting like the Heart’s-ease, Emma?” 





The little girl was too much confused by this 


‘‘Oh my pretty | unexpected intelligence, to give any answer. She | and many things which we supposed to be immov- 


looked around her at the pleasant room in which 


The next morning, Emma appeared at break- | she hadso long been happy; stole aglance through ' far the most grand and terrific. 




























































in a tide of joy which shall never retire or fail 
throughout eternity.” 











NARRATIVE. 





From the Brattleboro’ Messenger. 

GOD’S WONDERS IN THE DEEP. 
Monday, Oct. 4th.—Since I laid down my pen 
last Friday evening, we have witnessed one of the 
most grand and terrific scenes that sea or land has 
to exhibit. It filled me with awe, though not with 
fear. I was rather inspired with that pleasurable 
emotion which the contemplation of the exertion 
of stupendous power in connexion with great extent, 
excites in the mind when we are divested of the 
fear of immediate danger. I have anticipated a 
storm at sea both with pleasure and dread. One 
need but see what I yesterday saw, and he will 
exclam,—‘ this is the work of the Lord;” ‘‘ He 
maketh the clouds his chariot; he walketh on the 
wings of the wind.” Saturday evening was cold 
and cloudy; very much such an evening as you 
have sometimes seen in October, when you say 
‘*it looks like a snow storm.” Before morning 
the wind blew a gale, the sea run high, and the 
rain arid hail beat violently. The Crovo was 
now in good earnest ‘‘ tossing on the angry bil- 
lows,” as we had not seen her before. Every 
lurch she made, as wave after wave struck ‘her 
side, we were in danger of being precipitated 
from our beds and thrown headlong to the other 
side of the cabin. All was now in commotion. 
Every moveable thing seemed to be alive. Chairs, 
trunks, writing desks, boxes, &c. were perform- 
ing all kinds of ruinous ‘evolutions in every part 
of the cabin. The pantry seemed like a great 
rattlebox, such was the clattering and breaking 
of dishes, jars, bottles and the like. But all this 
was as the chattering of children in the midst of 
roaring peals of thunder when compared with the 
confusion ‘‘ between decks.”? There, barrels and 
hogsheads, and pipes of raisins, and huge boxes 
of heavy goods had ‘‘ fetched way” and were rol- 
ling from side to side and dashing against each 
other with a confusion that vied with the harsh 
voice of thunder. Our cabin was separated from 
this noisy and terrific scene,only by a canvass par- 
tition. We succeeded in keeping ourselves in bed 
till daylight. Had we been up we could have 
done nothing, except perhaps break our heads, 
(as one of our company did) or bruise our shins. 
The morning light presented a scene of desolation 
and wretchedness, such as we have not before 
seen. Every thing in the cabin that was not fast, 


able, were overturned. But the scene above 
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powers are inadequate to the description. Moun- 


against mountain.. The stately Crovo which be- 
fore d to bid defi to winds and waves, 
now became the sport of the angry billows. It 
seemed at every lurch that she was going upon 
her beam ends. The storm beat unpiteously on 
the poor sailors; the ship reeled to and fro, sails 
flapped, mast and cables groaned, the officers hal- 
looed, or rather bellowed, through their epeeking 
trumpets; the waves dashed, the waters roare 
and the winds howled through the almost naked 
rigging. All sail was taken in but the main top- 
sail, and that under close reef. Connect, in your 
imagination, the confused sound of many waters, 
the driving of the howling tempests, the « 

tion on deck, with the rattling, rolling, crashing, 
jarring, thundering below, and you will have the 
discordant combination of ds which saluted 
our ears yesterday morning. No chord was left 
unstruck, from the soft note of the ‘‘ Zolian harp” 
to the ‘* harsh grating thunder”’ of Milton’s infer- 
nal gate. I went on deck several times during 
the forenoon. The storm abated soon after noon, 
but the wind continued to blow with all its vio- 
lence. The scene was now more grand than be- 
fore; the waves run higher, and on their tops, 
crested with snowy whiteness, sat the beautiful 
bow of seven colors. This was formed by the 
sun’s rays striking the rising spray. As we had 
contrary winds we were compelled to“ lie to”’ for 
nearly 24 hours. When we were in the trough 
(as the space or hollow between two waves is 
called) and one wave receding and another on 
the opposite side approaching, it seemed almost 
impossible that our frail bark, as the gallant Crovo' 
now appeared, should ascend its mountain side. 
I could scarcely give- credence to my own eyes 
when I saw with what ease and safety she was 
borne upon its summit. ‘Though the whole scene 
filled me with awe and turned my thoughts up to 
Him who commandeth and raiseth the stormy wind, 
which lifteth up the waves of the sea that they mount 
up to heaven and go down again to the depths, yet 
Thad no fears. I rather enjoyedit. Why should 
we be afraid? We knew that these were the works 
of the Lord and His wonders inthe deep. If He 
be our covenant God—if the winds and the waves 
then obey Him—if such infipite power be His, 
what have we to fear? All this “ape exert for 
our safety. 1f we are not safe in his hand, we 
can be safe no where. He that has said, ‘‘ Lo I 
am with you always,” will conduct us safely to the 
place of our destinatioa, if He have a work for us 
to do there. If not, why should we be solicitous 
where we die?—We did not sit down to a regular 
meal during the day. { Read’s Journal. 

fp ___ ———=+ + 























HISTORY. 


—— 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTH PLACE. 


At a time when all that relates to Washington 
attracts so much attention, and when his tomb is 
made the subject of a nation’s anxiety, a notice of 
the birth-place of the Father of his country will 
not be deemed unappropriate. We have a note 
from Mr. Custis, of Arlington, which contains 
the memoranda of some incidents relative to this 
subject, which have not before been published. 

en. Washington was born ona_ plantation 
called Wakefield, now the property of John Gray, 
Koa of Traveller’s Rest, lying on Pope’s Creek, 
in Westmoreland County, Va. The house in which 
he first saw the light, was about 300 yards from the 
Creek, halfa mile from its entrance into the Poto- 
mac.—The mansion has long since fallen to ruins. 
Some of the trees of ‘ olden days,’ are yet standing 
around it. There is nothing there at present to 
interest,except the recollections which must crowd 
upon the mind, while contemplating the birth 
place of Washington. 

‘In 1815, immediately after the ratification 6f 
the treaty of peace, Mr. Custis repaired in his 

e@wn vessel to the birth-place of Washington, hav- 


duty, by Samuel Lewis 


with this inscription :— 


Washington was born.’ 


remarks:— 


visited. 


bery. 


ton’s birth-place as his tomb. 


few minutes.” 


after times, be the resort of patriotic pilgrims? 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 


be deposited on the ruins of the mansion. Mr. ! their freedom. 
tain rolled after mountain, and mountain dashed | C. was accompanied, inthe execution of this pious structed; and it is 
, Esq., great nephew of ceive, will be as g 
Washington, and the late Wm. Grymes, Esq., | that will ere va, spring up and bear fruit to the 
the son of an officer of the revolution, who held a glory of God.— 

command in the body guard. The party landed and the scholars seat by seat, left the room, 
at Wakefield, bearing in their arms the stone, en-|The chaplain then shewed us the prisoners 
circled by the star spangled banner, and having |cells, which are about six feet long and three 
gathered together as much materials from the re-| wide. 

mains of the ancient mansion as would serve for| looked! I hope that no little boy with whom Iam 
a rude pedestal, they deposited the stone thereon, 


Will not Wakefield, like Mount Vernon, in 


(Alexandria Gazette. 
——__ 


cee 


But they are willing to be in- 
ho pe the instruction they re- 
seed sown.in good ground, 


he school was closed by prayer, 


How dark, and cold, and gloomy they 


acquainted, will ever be put in such a place, 
ear scholar, always guard against* temptation 





‘Here, the 22d of February, 1732, George’ and sin, and pray the Lord to direct your paths— 

The duty performed, | and then you need not fear. 

the party re-embarked, and hoisting their colors, | you may regret it to the day of your death. 

fired a salute from the vessel, thus completing the | 

interesting, and surely not unimpressive ceremo- | sembled in the schoot room to hear the preaching 
nial, of placing the first stone of the monument.” | of the gospel from the chaplain. 

A late writer, speaking of this interesting place, 


Negleet this, and 


The bell soon rang, and all the prisoners as- 


At noon I attended the 


awkins street Sabbath 
school. 


It contained upwards of a hundred schol- 


‘ Considering this Spot with the association of|ars. There was one exercise with which I was 
its being where one Of the greatest and best men 
that ever appeared on this earth, first drew breath, 
and saw the light of heaven; its being, independ- 
ent of such association, a beautiful one; and with 
its proximity to the Potomac river, where steam- 
boats, in the season of them, are daily passing 
from Washington to Baltimore, Norfolk, &c., it 
is a ge that it should be so little known and 

ot one in a thousand of the passengers 
in steamboats has any knowledge that this ‘‘solum 
natale,’’ of him whom the whole world honors, is 
remote but a mile over the water’s surface; and 
hid from his view only by a fringe of wild shrub- 
The verdure is as beautiful, and the flow- 
ers as brilliant and numerous, around Washing- 
Though there is 
now no stated landing place for steamboats on 
this side the Potomac within 12 miles, yet one 
might anchor in the stream, and barges of ladies and 
gentlemen from it reach Wakefield’s shores in a 


peculiarly interested. At the close of his prayer, 
the teacher who led, repeated the Lord’s prayer, 
in which all the children joined. It was trulya 
solemn and interesting performance. Perhaps 
you will remember that thisis the Sabbath school 
to which little Nathan Dickerman used to go. 
While there I could not help thinking of him. | 
wish you had been there to see the school room 
where he delighted to go—you would feel an addi- 
tional interest in his Memoir. 
Your affectionate Teacher, D. 


RELIGION. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
A TRUE STORY. 

One afternoon two little children who were Sab- 
bath School scholars in the town of — asked their 
mother to let them take some comfort and enjoy 
themselves. 

Their mother, not knowing what they meant, 
replied, ‘‘ Well go, and get your playthings and 
be as happy as you can.” 

«No Mia,” said little Charles, who was then 
only five years old, ‘‘ that isn’t what we mean. 
We want to be alone.” 





From the Sabbath School Instructer. 
LETTER TO A SCHOLAR. 


Boston, March 13th, 1832. 


hool connected with the State Prison. 


school—none are compelled to. 
prisoners. 
arranged. 
with but little schooling when young. 
State of Pennsylvania. 


have seenthem?’ I inquired. 
he replied. 


present unhappy situation. 


is not more than 15 or 16. 


and rob his little playmate in Medfield. 
name is T. C 
ment for life. 





Companion.’ 








idng prepared a stone with a suitable inscription, to 











Lirtte Frienp.—I was called by a friend to h 
o over to Charlestown, and attend the Sabbath | ®# 


In less than a half hour we were in the room, 
which is large and very neat. Presently the pris- 
oners came in;—all those who wish to, attend the 
Nearly 130, I 
should think, were present; more than half the 
The school was opened by prayer by 
one of the teachers, after which the classes were 
In my class were two young men, . 
quite intelligent, hat who had seek privileged |®*Y s God loves to hear children pray; and that 

One of he loves best to have them pray together. 
them told me that he had parents living in the 
‘ How long since you 
‘ About six years,’ 
‘Do they know where you are?’ 
‘No, sir, and I never wish them to know.’ They 
both told me that they had thought some upon the 
subject of religion lately—and that, if they should 
ever regain their liberty, they would never again 
commit those crimes, which brought them to their 
We read the third 
chapter of St. John, and conversed freely upon it. 

I also spoke with young S——, who was lately ; 
put in ane, for attempting to poison his master’s | \”¢ be helped to tell her how happy we are with new 
family in this city. He looks quite young. He 
Beside him sat another 
boy, who a year or two since, attempted to kill 
His 
is sentence was, imprison- 
At the time of it, you recollect, I 
read an account of him to you from the ‘ Youth’s 
It was deeply affecting to see these 
youth shut up in a prison, who so lately enjoyed 


‘* Go alone, and take all the comfort you can,” 
he ng the mother, not knowing or caring what they 
id. 
They seemed pleased, and left the room with 
y faces ‘‘ hand in hand.” 
hey retired into a room adjoining their mother, 
so that she could distinctly hear all they said, al- 
though they supposed that God alone was near, 
‘*O don’t you love to pray to our good father 
in heaven?” said little Jane, who was then about 
four years old. . 
‘* Yes sister,”’ said he, affectionately kissing her, 
‘*and O how I do wish every body in the world 
new how good it isto love Jesus Christ. Miss— 


‘**O yes,” replied little Jane, and brothers and 
sisters love to pray together; and so you pray 
first, and then I'l! pray.” 

Little Charles knelt down with his sister, and 
offered up a prayer that showed his sincere love 
to God, and his desire that others should love 

im. His mother was not a pious woman, and 
she listened in almost breathless surprise to the 
earnestness of her little boy in her behalf. “0 
God make her good, very good. Please make her 
very sorry thal she hates God,and O may she love thee. 
Do, dear Jesus, make her want a new heart. May 


earts, &c.”” 
‘«What is this?” thought the mother. ‘‘ Can 
it be that they do irdeed take comfort in praying?” 
She again listened, and Jane had begun to pray. 
She could hardly believe that what she heard was 
a reality. She seemed indeed to be taught by the 
Holy Spirit. 
They remained together about an hour, praying, 
talking, and singing. This little meeting, besides 
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making Charles and Jane happy, was blessed 
by God as the means of causing their mother to 
begin a life of piety. She was convinced that they 
ssessed a treasure of which she was destitute. 
Bn was thus led to the foot of the cross, humbly 
to plead for the pardon of her sins. She is now 
(as we hope) a useful, and happy Christian. 
How happy must Charles and Jane feel to have a 
pious oie How happy will they feel to meet 
in heaven, never more to part. ; 
Religion is indeed a source of comfort to its 
esser. Even very young children can enjoy 
‘hat peace that passeth all understanding.” Little 
Charles and Jane preferred to pray to God rather 
than play. They called it ‘‘taking comfort.” They 
are preparing to be happy in heaven. Why will 
not other girls and boys follow their example? 











THE NURSERY. 


BIBLE STORIES.—NO. 6. 
: THE COVETOUS KING. 

We are told that one of the kings of Israel was a 
very wicked man, more wicked than all the other 
kings of the land. And it was his misfortune to have 
awife as wicked as himself. Now it happened that 
one of his subjects had a vineyard, which was very 
near to the king’s vineyard, and the king wanted to 
get it for a garden, but the owner would notsell it. He 
had a very good reason for not wishing to sell it, 
and that was because his father gave it to him, and he 
kept it for his father’s sake. So the king was quite 
po ame and he went to his house, sad and angry, 

would not eat because he felt so much displeased. 
Then the queen, his wife, when she had found out the 
cause of his trouble, determined to get the vineyard. 
So she wrote to the elders of the city, where the own- 
er of the vineyard lived, and ordered them, in the 
king’s name, to appoint a fast day, and call the people 
together, and place this man, the owner of the vine- 
yard, on high among them: and to employ two wick- 
ed men, who were willing to tell a lie for money, to 
come in, when the people were all assembled, and 
charge the man with a great crime ; and when they 
had proved him guilty by the false witness of these 
two men—to take him out and stone him to death.— 
And the elders did as they were told; for they feared 
the king ancl queen more than they feared God. And 
when the poor man was dead, the king went in and 
took possession of his vineyard. But as might have 
been expected, he did not take much enjoyment in his 
wicked gain. The Prophet of the Lord met him in 
the vineyard, the first time he went to it, and told him 
that for his wickedness, the Lord would destroy him 
and his family; that the dogs should lick his blood 
from the ground inthe very place where this man was 
murdered, and that his wife should be eaten by the 
dogs in the street.—S. S. cler. 








EDITORIAL. 








DISCIPLINE. 
Aunt Mary. ‘‘ What book are you reading 
James? you seem deeply interested in it.” 
James. ‘It is the Life of Napoleon; a very 


James. (Hesitating) ‘‘ Not exactly, Aunt.” 
Aunt Mary. ‘1 am glad to hear you say that, 
James; I did’nt expect you would understand. 
I was going to illustrate or explain more fully its 
meaning. A great many children say they under- 
stand a thing before they really do, for fear of 
exposing their ignorance or dullness. This is very 
unwise, for any observing person knows whether 
achild understands a subject or not. I remem- 
ber a little girl who never made any progress in 
Arithmetic. She wished however to appear very 
bright and knowing. When her teacher attempt- 
ed to explain any sum for instance, she would be 
the first in the classto say. ‘‘ Oh! I understand it, 
I understand now very well.’’ I have also heard 
children say when asked some question, ‘‘I know, 
but I can’t say.” 

James. ‘‘ Aunt, it seems to me that I do know 
a great many things that I can’t explain.” 

Aunt Mary. ‘‘You may know agreat many things 
that you cannot explain well; but then I think 
you could say enough about it to convince me 
that you had correct ideas concerning it. I once 
asked a child the meaning of discretion. She 
stopped, hesitated, and at last said, she knew but 
could not fell. At length however she said, 
‘if I was a good girl, and behaved just like 
Mother, should’nt I be discreet?”’ I was con- 
vinced ina moment by her answer that she under- 
stood the meaning of discretion. Well I must go 
now, I believe.” (Rises from her chair.) 

James. ‘*Oh! Aunt, you have not told me 
the meaning of discipline yet: but if you are busy, 
I will wait till another time.” 

Aunt Mary. Looks at her watch. ‘‘I can stay 
five minutes longer.”” She pauses a moment, and 
then taking a volume down from a bookcase in 
the room, she reads as follows: 

‘*Titus Manlius once had the command of the 
Roman army.” I ought to have told you first 
however, said she, that this story is an example of 
severe discipline. ‘‘ He had ordered the Roman 
soldiers not to quit their ranks without permission 
on pain of death. A son of the consul happened, 
with his troops to meet a party of the enemy, 
headed by Metius. Metius seoffingly addressed 
the Romans, and at last dared their young com- 
mander to fight him. The son, forgetful of the 
orders of his father, sprang forward, and after a 
severe contest conquered Metius. Then gather- 
ing together the arms of the fallen foe, he ran to 











interesting book, but there are a great many 
things in it that I don’t understand very well. I 
+ you would answer me two or three questions.” 
Aunt Mary. ‘‘ Well, I am at leisure now, and 
will answer any that I can.” (A long pause.) 
Aunt Mary. Well James, where are your ques- 
tions?” 
James. ‘‘Oh! no Aunt, but there are so 
many I don’t know which to ask first.’ 
Aunt Mary. ‘I can help you out of thal difficulty 


see if there is any thing there that you do not un- 


derstand. Don’t be afraid to ask a simple question.” 
James looks rather perplexed. ‘‘ What does | being so strict ?”” 
discipline mean? it says in the sentence that the 


army was well disciplined.” 


Aunt Mary. ‘‘ Discipline means order.” James 
looks sober, but says nothing. ‘‘ Do you under- 
stand?’ 


' > \if you have a drop of my blood in your veins you 
Ithink; look over the last page you read, and 


his father’s tent, and throwing himself at his 
feet, told his story. The consul heard him in si- 
lence, and then ordered the troops to assemble, 
and in their presence thus addressed his son.” 

. * Titus Manlius! you this day dared to disobey 
the orders of your consul, and the commands of 
jyour father. You have thus done an injury to 
discipline, and military government, and you must 
, by your death expiate your fault. Your courage 
(has endeared you to me, but J must be just; and 


/will not refuse to die, when justice demands it. 
| Go lictor, and tie him to the stake.” 

James. ‘‘Oh! how crue]! what is the use of 
| Aunt Mary. It is absolutely necessary that an 
j army, in order to be successful, should be well dis- 

ciplined. That every soldier should obey the 
commands of the officer, and every officer obey 


do just as he thought best; when about to meet 
the-enemy, some would be for returning home, 
others would think it best to attack the enemy on 
the right wing, others on the left; thus they 
would not act in concert, or together, because 
each one would think his plan the best. Besides, 
order and regularity are much pleasanter than 
disorder and confusion. But I must go now. 
Good morning.” 

James. ‘‘1 am really very much obliged to you, 
Aunt. Good morning.” 

James walks away slowly, saying to himself; 
‘* Well, Manlius was rather severe. But it is bet- 
ter'to require strict obedience. E will always 
obey my parents and my teachers, and thus I shall 
be under good discipline.” 





Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
Answer to Letters from Children of Missionaries. 


Maine, March 7, 1832. 
TO ELIZA DODD GOODELL AND ABIGAIL DAVIS GOODELL. 

Dear Frienps.—I do not know you; and you 
do not know me. Last week, I read your letters 
in the Youth’s Companion, and that made me 
love you, and want to see you verymuch. But I 
suppose I never shall see you, because you live 
in Asia, and I live in America, and they are 
so far apart. So then I wanted to write you a 
letter; and J asked my mamma if EF might. She 
said, ‘‘ yes, if 1 would take pains.”’ 

I live with my papa and mamma in Maine. 
Perhaps you do not know where that is—but my 
mother says, that your papa knows, for he has 
been here a great while ago. Then he will show 
you on the map.—But I forgot; your map is 
** burnt.” 

It is not my own papa and mamma, for they are 
dead, and I cannot remember them much; but I 
live with my other papa and mamma now, and they 
take very good care of me, and I love them more 
and more every day. The house is much — 
than the one we used to have. My little b r 
lives here too. We do our lessons and tasks 
every morning, with mamma. My papa reads and 
writes a great deal. . In summer we have fine 
plays on the terrace, where we gather flowers. 
Next summer I shall make a ‘‘ crown of the flow- 
ers,”’ like the one you wore on your birth day. 
Then I shall think of what your papa told you 
about the Saviour’s ‘‘ crown of thorns,’’ and about 
the ‘‘ golden crowns” in Heaven.  [f love to 
think about the happy Heaven, and sometimes I 
talk with my papa about it, but he says I can 
never go there till I grow a good child and love 
the Saviour. Nathan Dickerman loved the Sa- 
viour; and that is what makes people think he has 
gone to Heaven. He used to call it—‘‘ Jerusa- 
lem, my happy home.” 

John Mooney Mead has gone to Heaven too. 
His papa wrote a book about him, and just as 
he got it done, thenhe died. I hope you will see 
the book in Asia. John Mooney said, ‘‘ he wished 
to join the company of children, around God’s 
throne.” I think there is a large company there, 
for little Mary Lathrop has gone, and others. I 
hope God will fit us to go there too when we die; 
then we shall see each other, and wear the ‘‘ crowns 
of gold,” and white robes, and be always good 
and happy. es 

Lread in Eliza’s Dodd’s letter, that the ‘‘terri- 
ble fire’? had burnt up your papa’s house, and all 
the things, and ‘‘the Spelling books, and Little 
Philosophers, and picture books, and the doll, 
and mapsf/and toys.’’ Iam very sorry indeed; 
and thegieople in America are all very sorry, for 
I have heard aigood many say so. I wish I could 
send you some of my picture books, and my doll, 
for I have a rag-baby, and so I could do without 
my doll. But I am afraid they would never get 
to you, it is so far off. I saw Abby W— at A— 
last summer; when I see her again I will tell her 





the commander-in-chief. If each soldier should 








about the ‘‘ butterfly’ that was not burnt. I used: 
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dy. “Stop, etop,” exclaimed his father, “have you 








And set the wild vine creeping. 























the country. 








: r . es 
to see her Very often last winter, but now I have | not a heavenly Father? If what you have done, be | “The boughs that you caked ith j 
, t t a heaven t No? 
gone away from where she lives, and have not evil, He is displeased, and you must apply to Him for | Till vat ching oes to Sau dee, 2°: 
i } seen her along time. I can think how the great Hage ov ¥ bh yg tad in his eyes, he said, I shall stick them all round with buds so nice,— 
fre oaked at Buyukdor, when it ran up te [reheat ttl in fet Lenenvencept le wae ge] My brah cn abe ald he, 
mountain and then went out;” we have a great | rolling, he onid. 4 hope ~ mage ate ee rn a - cary the tree is in blossoms ’ = 
H many such fires in Maine, and they call them and now lam happy.” His father never had occasion ‘Will hank ie haateny ay} im it sd 
** fires in the woods.” Sometimes they are afraid | to look at him with a shade of disapprobation from By the sign of the future dhotey -_ i 
the houses will be burnt, when it comes near, and | that time till his death. ‘<The air and the earth by thei $i fal eee! 
} then all the people go with hoes, and shovels, and Shall show the good I Ges ding. me ‘= 
; axes to stop it. Sometimes the wind blows so THE LITTLE OHILD’S REPROOF. And the skies beam down with their smiles to bless a 
high, they cannot stop it, and then they have to _Anintemperate father, who was gently reproved by The course that I’m pursuing!” = 
wi watch the house, and wait for the rain to come * iy for the ruin he was bringing on bimeself and Said Winter, then, ‘* 1 would have you learn 
j and put it out. porns amp Ps himself 2 Rieeding = By me, my gay new comer, = 
Hy; you have Sabbath Schools for the Turk site ated: toe veane ates tar tame Ww al ‘Fo pushed one. when # comes your tom, 
/ Giiaidiehus canshananh and Mf = a way = Reng, oa years old, he says, “We all And yield your place to Summer!”’ 
! $ any here, an r. | have our failings—I have my failings, your mother Si i 
i Bullard goes around to talk to the scholars. He | has her failings; havn’t you, Charles?” “ Yes sir,” Se ; 
H tells us a great many stories about good children, | says Charles ; “but” added he, quickly, “ I don’t drink From the Sabbath School Instructer. gre 
ha but I cannot stop to tell you any now, (though | | brandy, though.”— Genius of Temperance. LITTLE CHILDREN SHOULD PRAY, pla 
can remember a great many,) because it is most Selected for the Youth's Companton. God from on high looks down to see J 
ie time for me to end my letter SMALL RAIN UPON 'THE TENDER HERB. sebaaisiataar anti annetenned te - 
4 She 7. thee sends her love ee your mamma. | ap, 15. Sab. Father, glorify thy name. Than earthly kings and penne aan: ; Th 
Ht ys, they were acquainted once, when they 16. Mon. He hangeth the earth upon nothing. He loves to hear an infant pray by. 
ad went to school together, in Ameriea, a great while 17. Tues. In his favor is life. For grace to walk the heavenly way ; the 
4 ago. But she never expects to see her again in 18. Wed. Wickedness burneth as the fire. Roaoen — ae ca 
this! world; . Shall you eve ine? 19. Thurs. Men ought always to pray. cote peieonblaet 1 apech 
i} ma thinks you will athe sc nat aa , Fri. Themis 0 emt tothe wicked, Se gets ena te wm ee cece bas ‘ . 
Hi are little Missionaries, She thinks you will stay in| gq@7 0 Ye must be bom again. ’ Andwe our earlieat hours should give ap 
hit Asia, to do good. She says, Missionaries spend The Bible is unto us what the star was unto the wise men. To Him who died that we might live. otl 
i their lives in “‘ doi good,” like the Saviour. Osco ied de nn ae 
iy ’ To bow before the mercy seat— pa 
| Ido not know what I shall be, but I hope I POETRY. Nest cin tho 94 fesbtie fore ol lain, tu 
1 shall be a Missionary like you. But mamma says, = Ee coer ene y 
/ I may do good at home, in America, as well as in ’ Written for the Youth’s Companion. — —— pecs oe Lord, may we give, le 
any other land, if I only have the disposition. THE CABIN BOY. All earthly Joys may we resign ¢ 
You must pray that God would give me the dis- sph = pes nae a Sa the cabin boy’s head, For those celestial and divine. CLEANTHON. di 
position. 8 the struggles o th were increasing ;* m 
‘ ‘a Not a heart was there near, that could brighten and chee’ 

My brother sends his love to William and the ike erpsutetin ax fiat teks Core F INFANTILE INQUIRIES. ar 
baby, and so do I. I suppose the “teeth” have all Kas Tell me, O pt 
> , "3 rape d. I thi Far off on the deep, where the stormy waves leap, will se: h —— t when I grow old, at 

ome now, sale sound. think the lady in His spirit for heaven was sighing,— P ill my hair, which my sisters say is like gold, 
Boston will answer your letters. I hope you will} Was longing to be, with the blest and the free, Was cncatabeheoatenr cibend da oS,” he 
answer mine when youhave read it. I would tell And away from the pangs of the dying. Will I look as sad, wi Soy Me 
y It. ill I speak as slow 
you my real name, but I am afraid if I do, they | No hand came to calm, but the sailor’s rough palm, As he, when he told us his tale of wo?” = 
will put it in the r, as they did your letters. The unfortunate lad on the ocean ; Will my hands then shake, and my eyes be dim? ” 

Dear Eliza an bigail, I leve you very much He thought of his home as he lay all alone, Tell me, O mother! will I grow like im ? A 

and have written you this letter. It is not my f... rt sey it was filled with emotion. He ry esploon yy in what he meant— we 
tears fill’d his eyes, as he thought of the ski at his aged heart with sorrow was rent. 
real name, but I shall call myself ALMIRA. That brighten’d the hills of his Kieth ; — He spoke of the grave as a place of rest, bs 
= aatee . O! why did he roam from the endearments of hone— ane bo ns feng. -: Pi the and ee eat; z 
' LL NY. The happiest spot upon earth ! e told how his kindred there were laid, 
M And the friends with whom in his youth he played ; th 
a SnweGin. | eoeamce oversee ks 
a 3 \ towe 3 my sisters wept as they his tale ? 
A FABLE. For the truths then imprest, now revived in his breast H ke of a h in chi , tl 
** Pray how long have you been weaving that web of And cheer’d the dark gloom that was lowering. : He dean i nang hy it wt reer ea n 
res : : ° " m the wild flowers th bee ; 
veal St: Leth ges Cor iy a worm that had nearly | Now the storm hurried by “neath an overcast sky, And followed afar, with a heart as light. i e 

eh utiful, gold co! cocoon. i . And fearfully dark was the night, As its quuiing wings, the butterfly's flight, b 

pot _ en Sov ledeine or etoch fas te it ; : — Whes ro cabin ben's breath calmly yielded in death, | And we young lowers, where they grew ‘neath h 
silkworm, without | instant; ‘* is spirit to heaven took flight. ie beams. 
I have nearly finished it, now.”” : sage ay op be . Of the sun's fair light, by his own blue streams ;— P 

“ What a slow creature you are,” said the spider : “It a “ en ive here the ocean's blue wave | Yet, he left all ian, —s the conte to ay 
must be that nature has endowed you with very little genius. hy eet, eligear “Pama ly tag Why, O mother! did he leave his home? 

For bay part. 1 can begin and Sai J - tifal web con | And his bones there will lay, till the great final day ‘Calm . a p 
a iwdetate betw Shall awake them to dwell with the blest. W. A. | .../m thy young thoughts, my own fair child, ‘ 
sad after it is » what purpose does it answer, but Though pale cor te ote ya turn grey, : 
to catch a few silly flies ?”” replied the silkworm. “A brush WINTER AND SPRING. Time cannot steal the soul's youth away ! Bins g 
of the housemaid’s broom will it away ; and no one By Hannan F. Goutp. There's a land of which thoa hast heard me s ak ; ‘ 
moun reo. “But he wee F wane, la Habe | «Ade Ptr Winter gravey oi Where gs eve riken th ets check ) 
e r 3 and mer- To the world when about to quit it: ? ee agai t 
— grow - apn my labors.” With hie old white wig half off his head, me was there the old man longed to be ! , 
ent ermal ready ss aray Hy tapeey As if never made to fit it. ee ee ean eee I 
fingers, beast n do things quicker « Adieu, I’m going to the rocks and caves. ed on 
panions ; for the chance is, that what is done slowly and Adieu, g 6 ind caves, Whose love he shared, whentheir songs and mirth t 
carefully, is well done. To leave all here behind me; Brightened the gloom of this sinful earth— ’ 
. Or perhaps I shall sink in the northern waves, Whose names fn our world had passed away \ 1 
From the Parent’s Monitor. So deep that none can find me!” As flowers in the breath of an autumn day— : i 
—_ WAY TO BE FORGIVEN. « Good luck ! good luck, to your hoary locks !” a —e bey = “— Foy suffering done, 

The son of a minister had by some means excited Said the gay young Spring, advancing; pacircled the throne of the Holy One! 
the displeasure of his father; the father thought it ** Go, take your nap, mid the caves and rocks, ‘ Though ours be a pillared and lofty home, 
right to be reserved for an heur or two, and when ask- While I o’er the earth am dancing.’’ Where want with his pale train never may come ! 
od ’ k ~ P Py 'y ? 

a question about the business of the day, he was very « There is not a spot where your foot has trod, Oh! scorn not the eae, with the scorner’s jest, 
mag 2 r f a Who seek in the shade of our hall to rest ; 
short in his answer to his son; an hour or more elaps- You hard, old, clumsy fellow, For H 
ed ; the time had nearly arrived when the youth was to Not a hill, nor a field, nor a single sod, a i ian bat sande ave peer many goon 
y } ng Darken the sky of our gl | 
repeat his lesson. He came into his father’s study,and But I have got to mellow. nd aes entthoen bade Oats i 
i y mes And leave us with wo, in the world’s bleak wild! 
said, “ Papa, I cannot learn my lesson except ‘you are «¢ And then I shall spread them o’er with grass, Oh! soften the griefs of the poor, my child!’ 
me = very — ; _ pes en you; I That will look so fresh and cheering, merrier marae 
ope you will forgive me; I think I shall never offend None will regret that they let you pass 
again. His father re lied, « All I wish, is to make you Far out of sight and hearing. New Volume. . 
- P y 8 : 
sensible of your fault ; when you acknowledge it, you . “ The fountains that you lock up so tight, Subscribers to the Yourn’s Comrawtow are reminded 
know all is easily reconciled with me.” “'Then Pa- When I shall give them a sunning, that the present volume is near to its close. ‘Those whos | 
pe, ; pages Book me g rek a semen vo ¥E age — ~* my f momen. light, year closes with the present volume, and those who wish | 
aah Wen Sessthy dnclanges aaah, roe - é a aie ren te a eae, commence with the new volume, will do well to forward 
“Now,” exclaimed the dear boy, “1 will learn Latin Where you have bape it sleaping ; oye Sot nivenen gapenem wh 0 tales Decent wert 
and Greek with any body ;” and fled toward his stu- And bid it send up the tender shoot, May, when many gentlemen will be coming to Boston from | 


